QUEEN   MARY   OF   MODENA
1701 obliged to trust to information and promises of which the accuracy and integrity could seldom be relied upon, aware throughout that France had ulterior motives in her support of the Stuart claims, unable to make her constant cry for peace penetrate into the belligerent Catholic Courts of Europe, hampered by the care of her poor population at St. Germains, whose support absorbed the means which, had they been ten times what they were, would have been as nothing compared with the wealth at the command of William III and of Anne, the Queen yet had her own well-defined policy, grounded upon her step-daughter's promises and those of the English Tories and Jacobites, and which, had those promises not proved fallacious, would in all probability have resulted in the tranquil restoration of her son. The words of her letter to the Princess Anne, reminding her of her resolution to repair to James's son the wrongs done to himself, reveal the hopes upon which she relied, and which were to guide her future conduct to the last, however often the stress of circumstances might force her to take part in other schemes foredoomed to failure.
Mary Beatrice's first step as Regent was to publish a manifesto in the name of James III, setting forth his claims. It had no visible effect in England, but in Scotland the Duke of Hamilton and the confederate Lords sent Lord Belhaven to St. Germains to endeavour to persuade the Regent to entrust St. Ger- them with the person of her son. Lord Belhaven arrived MSS. in November and remained three months ; he had been one Bib. Nat. Of William's subtlest agents before 1688, which caused him at first to be regarded with distrust, but his protestations of loyalty were such as to remove that impression. After several interviews with Lord Middleton, he was received in private audience by the Queen, February 2, 1702, when he declared to her that if the Prince would embrace the Protestant religion, it would be easy to obtain his recall, even by Parliament, as the recognised successor of William III. He represented how desirable this would be; for " England is so superior in force to Scotland, both by land and sea, that unless he had a strongayed God to convert your heart, and confirm you in the resolution of repairing to his son the wrongs done
